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World Trade Organisation meets to 
strengthen global corporate rule 



Say no to 
the WTO! 




W hat's on 


WHO SAYS? 

"/ think all foreigners 
should stop interfering in 
the internal affairs of Iraq." 
US deputy defence secretary 
PAUL WOLFOWITZ, while 
visiting US troops in Iraq. 

"There should be very 
active struggle - and I 
would say, I would call it a 
war - by the Palestinian 
new government against 
the terrorist organisations." 
Israeli prime minister ARIEL 
SHARON, on how to 
strengthen "peace". 

"Mr president, with no 
opponent, how can you 
spend $170 million or more 
on your primary 
campaign?" 

QUESTIONER to George Bush 
on his campaign for re¬ 
selection as the Republican 
presidential candidate. 

“Just watch.” 

GEORGE BUSH replies. 

"/ feel proud and 
empowered. I’d rather it 
was a political reason that 
brought us down off the 
top of the charts than a 
musical one.” 

NATALIE MAINES member of 
the US group Dixie Chicks, 
attacked for being anti-war. 


■ WELLINGTON 

Anti-WTO 

Friday/Saturday September 5-6 

"alt-WTO” is a gathering to discuss alternatives to the WTO, 
"trade liberalisation", & the neo-liberal agenda. Friday from 
7:00PM .Saturdayfrom9:30A M .Topicsinclude:"FreeTrade" & 
South A merica,A Iternativesto theWTO,WTO & Sovereignty, 
What have we learnt from the anti-globalisation movement? 
Venue:Thistle FI all, Cuba Street. Cost:koha. Sponsored by Wel¬ 
lington A lliance Branch. Contact John A nderson 971 6695 or 
email: iohn@edectic.orq.nz . 

Saturday September 13 

"No troops for trade": The Labour government is sending 
troops to fight in U S wars, for free trade deals that will hurt 
workers. D emonstration, 11:00A M , M anners M all. Part of the 
Global D ay of A ction A gainst WTO andWar. 


NO TROOPS 
FOR TRADE 

- fc 


The Labow Gowemmem It t»n<*r({ 
troop* to 6ght In US wart, for free 
trade deals that wll hurt workers. 

Find (us Here: 

Btmemfratien in Manners Hall 
I lam September 13th 


Global Day of Action 
Against WTO and War 


■ CHRISTCHURCH 

GE Free 

Sunday 21 September 

"Defend GE Free NZ":M arch from Liffey Domain, Lincoln.2 
pm departure. (M eet on Leinster Tee next to playground. Bus 
N o. 82 leaves city exchange at 1:15 PM Car sharing: R ing Lynda 
358 1345 if you need a ride or can offer one). 

Sunday 19 October 

Christchurch city march. M eet at noon at B ridge of R emem- 
brance. Both events organised by G E Free Canterbury. Phone 
Paul 379 2257 or email paul@environment.org.nz . 

Protest at Labour’s conference 

Saturday November 8 

Protest march to the Labour Party conference. (Further de¬ 
tails to be confirmed). 0 rganised by Peace A ction N etwork. 
E mail Lynda at peaceactionotautahi@vahoo.co.nz or phone 
358 1345. Web http://peaceaction.net.nz . 


■ NATIONAL 

Social Forum Aotearoa 

Friday/Saturday/Sunday November 21-23 

"A nother world is possible" The Social Forum A otearoa aims 
to gather together people who share the desire for a world 
with more respect - for ourselves, each other and the environ¬ 
ment. It is inspired by the World Social Forum (WSF). The 
W SF movement seeks to create alternative means of building 
a globalisation in solidarity, respecting the human rights of all 
and the environment. 

Venue: Te Wananga 0 Aotearoa campus, Porirua. Contact 
info@socialforum.ora.nz or phone (03) 548 7284. Web 
www.socialforum.org.nz . 


Join (Htt march to ... 


DEFEND 

GE FREE 

NEW ZEALAND 


KEEP owl ttw GE rouwdup-roxTy oMoni 
KEEP D* mnii Hn M yl*M 
^ KEEP GE «• tfi> lab 

Sunday 21*' September 

March from LNVoy Domain, Lincoln 
2 pin duportwrw 



I'd like to donate 

$ _ 

to the Socialist Worker appeal. 

Name__ 

Address 


Post to Box 13-685 Auckland 


SOCIALIST WORKER APPEAL 

Socialist Worker has launched its mid-year fundraising 
appeal for 2003. 

Producing placards and posters for a wide range of 
protest movements this year and printing thousands of 
free leaflets has put an increasing drain on our fragile 
finances. 

0 ur target is to raise the $5,000 we need to meet our 
projected deficit.This is a tall order, but it can be done. 

We need your help to continue, so please send what 
money you can. 

For even more reasons to donate, see the separate leaf¬ 
let in the middle of this magazine. 

Please send donations to Box 13-685 Auckland. 

M ake cheques out to “In Print Publishing". 


Io ot fJK $490.00 


THANKSTO: 

AUCKLAND:Leo B $50; 
Bill P $50; Peter D $27; 

J immy $10; Len $40. 

TAU RA NG A :Tony $5. 
WELLING TO N:WFIM 
$9; G ordon $100; G rant 
$100; M itch $80; Seafarers 
union meeting $3; 
Waiwhetu Peace G roup 
meeting/ Ida $16. 
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E ditorial 


Hard Labour 

One year into the second term of our Labour government we 
should, according to Labour’s influential defenders, be feeling 
better. 

When Helen Clark won the election last year, CTU president 
expressed "optimism that a Labour led government can 
continue with a renewed electoral mandate for the active 
social democratic programme”. 

Labour continues to ride high in the polls. But there's no sign 
of more social justice or democracy and people are not happy. 

The gap between rich and poor continued to grow under 
Clark's first government, and the rich are still getting richer. 

The wealth of the 157 individualsand 37 familieson the 
2003 NBR "Rich List" hasjumped to $18.2 billion. The $3.2 
billion increase on the year before was the biggest rise ever. 

Helen Clark, who dipped her toes in the unpopular war for 
oil in Iraq by sending a frigate to the Gulf, has now taken the 
plunge and sent troopsto support the brutal occupation. 

The 'JobsJolt' and new housing lawsmean that attackson 
civil liberties in the name of the "war on terrorism" are now 
being extended to the unemployed and tenantsaswell. 

Meanwhile, Labour is pushing ahead with profit-driven 
plansto end the moratorium on GE crops and animals, against 
the wishes of the majority of people. 

But as the articles in the following pages report, there is a 
hatred of the whole rotten system growing at the grassroots. 

Auckland homeowners rallying at public meetings and 
taking to the streetsare applauding anti-capitalist speeches 
and callsfor direct action. 

Small businesspeople in Kerikeri are speaking out against 
corporate power. Timaru Grey Power are denouncing capitalism. 

These groups are not usually the first to protest. Their 
actions are signs of a much wider hatred of the system of 
corporate rule and war. 

Labour are wedded to this system. Sooner or later, the 
growing anti-capitalist mood is likely to dent their popularity. 

The Left must connect with this mood. There are radical 
forceson the Right who will pose asfriendsof "the little man" 
if they do not. 

The established Left groups are much more aware of the 
nature of the system than most people. 

But for the most part they are sticking to their "own issues" 
and not helping the more generalised opposition to grow. 

This reflects the politicsof parties seeking election to 
parliament - "follow me, support my campaign". 

Being wherever masses of ordinary people are starting to 
move into action - helping people to organise, make the 
connections between their issue and others and generalise the 
struggle into a fight against the system - is part of the socialist 
strategy of self-emancipation from below. 

Building a large socialist organisation at the heart of the Left 
will be crucial in creating an alternative to more hard Labour. 
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N ews review 


Picket heralds press freedom 



Protesters outside the NZ Herald office on August 29. 


By KANE FORBES 

A round 40supportersof Pal¬ 
estinian liberation picketed 
the Auckland offices of the 
NZ Herald on August 29. 
They were protesting against 
the sacking of cartoonist 
M alcolm E vans. 

The action was organised 
by the Palestinian Human 
Rights Campaign and Stu¬ 
dents for J ustice in Palestine 
and was supported by G lobal 
Peace & J ustice A uckland. 

Evans had contributed a 
series of pictures critical of 
the I sraeli state's occupation 
of Palestine. 

H e was fired from his posi¬ 
tion as a satirical cartoonist for 
the H erald after the Jewish 
Council complained about a 
cartoon featuring a Palestinian 
slum and the word "A partheid" 
graffitied on a wall. 

David Wakim, organiser 


for the Palestinian Human 
R ights Campaign gave a pas¬ 
sionate speech about the 
plight of the Palestinians. 


H e used a map produced 
by I sraeli peace group G ush 
Shalom to show the position 
of walls, and proposed walls, 


running through the occu¬ 
pied territories. 

They divide communities 
into ghettos, just like the 
B lack-only townships or 
Bantustans of apartheid 
South A frica. 

Other speakers linked the 
H erald's removal of E vans to 
its siding with businessand the 
privileged on other issues,such 
as the war in I raq, genetic en¬ 
gineering and the Auckland 
Regional Council's rates in¬ 
creases, suggesting that the Pal¬ 
estinian issue was an important 
part of a global struggle by or¬ 
dinary people for justice and 
control over their lives 

The chant "G ive him back 
hisjob" rang out. 

D espite the presence of TV 
newscrewsfrom both channels 
and a number of newspaper 
journalists, not one report of 
the protest appeared in the 
mainstream media. 


Where everyone gets a protest 


By DAVID COLYER 

Residents of Kerikeri, a small town of 
about 5,000 people in the Bay of Islands, 
are opposing plans by retail giant The 
Warehouse to open a 3,075 square metre 
"red shed" on the outskirts of town. 

Those who oppose the development say 
they want to maintain the town's character 
and protect local small business and jobs. 

The Far North campaign follows simi¬ 
lar resistance in Napier late last year, in¬ 
volving public meetings and a protest 
march. 

Pam Fenton, a "concerned grand¬ 
mother" and spokesperson for Kerikeri 
WarehouseA ction G roup,talked to Social- 
istWorkerM onthly Review about her con¬ 
cerns. 

She described a public meeting organ¬ 
ised by the Warehouse on A ugust 14 as" the 
biggest highjack you can imagine". The 
company brought people from outside 
Kerikeri.Warehousespokespeople"had it 
covered. It was the perfect spin", she said. 

Pam contrasts the vote at the meeting, 
which was two-to-one in favour of The 
Warehouse, with the results of a survey by 
a local newspaper. 

The Bay News invited readers to vote 
"yes" or "no".The results were two-to-one 
against. 

Despite the meeting result, says Pam, 
"we are still fighting on". 

Warehouse bossStephenTindall claims 
to have a "people first" business philoso¬ 
phy, helping create jobs and being "socially 


responsible" in contrast to the free mar¬ 
ket extremism of the Business Roundta¬ 
ble. 

This image is bolstered by his close links 
to H elen Clark's government and by the 
Tindall Foundation, which hands out mil¬ 
lions of dollars of Warehouse profits to 
community groups each year. 

ButasG reen Party co-leader Rod Don¬ 
ald says, Foundation funding is used to 
"mute criticism" of Tindall, "buying the 
silence of those who would otherwise be 
hisfiercest critics". 

I n 2000, The Warehouse was exposed 
as a union-busting firm when it shut out 
the National Distribution Union and in¬ 
stead set up a company "union", run by 
former Warehouse managers and funded 
by the company, for the 5,000 workers who 
make its profits. 

A nd as a Bay News editorial pointed 
out, "The Warehouse (publicly) boasts 
about the employment they create and 
then (privately) congratulate stores for 
reducing the cost of employment." 

Warren Snow, who managed theTindall 
foundation for five years, is now leading a 
campaign againstTheWarehouse. 

M uch of hisinspiration comes from the 
opposition in A merica to retail giantWal- 
M art, which Tindall admits he took as a 
model for his business. 

Last year Warren toured the anti-Wal- 
M art documentary Store Wars around the 
country. From thisa nationwide campaign 
has grown. 

Speaking at theA uckland screening last 


November,Warren argued that resistance 
to "big box" sprawl links many issues - 
from poor wages and conditionsfor retail 
and manufacturing workers in the West 
and theThi rd World to lack of democracy, 
as corporate power denies grassroots peo¬ 
ple control over their own community. 

These problems arise because, despite 
the "people first" spin, the $2 billion-a-year 
Warehouse - like any other corporation - 
is interested only in profit. 

A s Pam Fenton puts it, "The develop¬ 
ers see a quick buck. M r Tindall sees a 
quick buck. It'sjust money-driven." 

Snow believes than in a truly sustain¬ 
able society, important decisions should 
not be left to the "free market" and big 
business 

"These companies are not capable of 
putting limitson themselves, because of the 
responsibilities of directors to make a re¬ 
turn for shareholders," he said. 

The anti-big box movement tends to 
overl ook the fact th at the p ressu res of cap i - 
talist competition - to make money, while 
at the same ti me keepi ng prices low - affect 
small businesses too. A nd small businesses 
often have worse working conditions 

Building a different kind of world, 
where people really do come first, means 
not merely restricti ng the market, but cre- 
ating new rules to govern human trade and 
work. 

The campaign to stop theWarehouse in 
Kerikeri and elsewhere contains the seeds 
of this struggle, because it asserts the rights 
of ordinary people over corporations. 
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N ews review 


Auckland rates revolt 
reaches critical point 



Auckland protesters want a boycott of the rates rise. Will rates revolt leaders organise one? 


By KANE FORBES 

On August 23 around a thousand angry 
A ucklanders took to the streets in protest 
against the A uckland Regional Council's 
(ARC) rate increases. 

The rally was organised by Auckland 
City Residents and Ratepayers A ssocia- 
tion, one of the many groups fighting 
against theA RC'sbig business agenda. 

M any of the marchers were older 
homeowners - people not normally the 
first to engage in protest action. 

But younger people also marched, in¬ 
cluding renters who see the danger of the 
rate rises being passed on by their landlords 

Protester Gemma Ramsay was collect¬ 
ing names of people wanting to join an or¬ 
gan ised mass boycott of this year's rate rise. 

She told SocialistWorker M onthly R e- 
view, "We were totally overwhelmed by 
hundreds of people keen to sign our boy¬ 
cott sign-up sheet. 11 was clear the call for 
direct action was the most popular single 
issue on the day." 

The mood on the march was highly 
charged with loud chanting, the favourites 
being "can't pay, won't pay!" and "boycott 
the increase!", as the people marched up 
Q ueen Street to a rally at the town hall. 

Gap 

There wasa large gap, however, between 
the supporters of direct action (the major¬ 
ity of marchers) and the official speakers 

Speakers from Poverty A ction Net¬ 
work, G rey Power, various ratepayer and 
resident associations and the Council of 
Trade U nions addressed the rally. 

They expressed no confidence in the 
council, argued in favour of a government- 
appointed commissioner to run its affairs 
until new elections are held, they de¬ 
manded new rates to be set according to 
people's ability to pay and a return to col¬ 
lection of A RC levies by district councils. 

None of the official speakers mentioned 
the call for a boycott and no-one from the 
crowd wasableto speak before the organ¬ 
isers officially ended the event. 

Sadly, there was no organised presence 
from any of the main Left parties - La¬ 
bour, the A lliance or G reens. The broad- 
based activist coalition Global Peace & 
Justice A uckland provided the sound sys¬ 
tem, but no more. 

Their fuller involvement could have 
helped to build a larger protest, connected 
with the mood for direct action and pro¬ 
vided an alternative to the more conserva¬ 
tive official speakers 

The march and rally were a small ex¬ 
pression of a much larger revolt. 

TheA RC isfunding a massive hand-out 
to the richest business owner by increasing 


the rates of the poorest homeowner. 

The business politicians running the 
ARC argue that they need to increase rates 
to fund transport projects, including light 
rail. But the main reason rates are rising is 
because the A R C has axed the "business 
differential" rating system. 

The ARC held a sham consultation. 
Even so, the vast majority of submissions 
wanted the business differential to be kept. 

TheA RC ignored this majority and in¬ 
stead listened to the handful of submis¬ 
sions from business groups, like the E m- 
ployers and M anufacturers A ssociation. 

U nder the Local G overnment A ct, all 
councils are supposed to be "accountable 
to their communities through open deci¬ 
sion making processes". 

A II significant decisionsare required to 
del i ver benefits i n terms of the" social, eco- 
nomic, environmental and cultural con¬ 
cerns of the community". 

With theA RC flouting the law with im¬ 
punity, it's clear that legal channels alone 
will not stop the rate risesThe key to win¬ 
ning will be a mass refusal to pay. 

M ass meetings of ratepayers and other 
people concerned by the rate increases 
where held all over A uckland last month. 

Of the nine suburban meetings that So¬ 
cialistWorker activists attended, all voted 
in favour of our resolution to boycott this 
year's A RC rate increase. I n most cases the 
votes where unanimous. 

M eetingsfrom 60 to 300 people,a broad 
cross-section of homeowners and renters, 
all seemed to agree that the rates increase 


was another example of the transfer of 
wealth from the poor to the rich. 

Rates campaigner Len Parker from So¬ 
cialistWorker was present at many of these 
meetings H e explained,"The revolt isthe 
culmination of many issues affecting peo¬ 
ple that has bought them together. 

"Peoplefeel an individual powerlessness 
asa result of increasing business dominance 
over their lives The significance of these 
meetings has been the readiness of thou¬ 
sands of people to engage in collective ac¬ 
tion as an alternative to business interests" 
H undreds have now signed up to the 
organised boycott. M any, many more are 
boycotting the increase as individuals 
R ates were due for over 259,000 house¬ 
holds in greater Auckland by the end of 
August. N early one in three - 78,000 peo¬ 
ple - had not paid by the due date. 

But for a boycott to be sustainable in 
the face of the council's debt collectors, it 
needs to be well organised. 

E laine West, chair of theA uckland City 
R esidents and R atepayers A ssociation, 
and Len Parker spoke at a public meeting 
hosted by SocialistWorker on August 28. 

A senseof urgency permeated the meet¬ 
ing. M ost people wanted to participate in 
the boycott but knew it needed large num¬ 
bers and organisation to be a success 
The meeting agreed to work towards a 
city-wide, broad-based boycott committee, 
whichAuckland'sLeftshould helpto build. 

To join the boycott, follow the FOUR EASY STEPS in 
the" Rates Revolt" leaflet with this magazine. 
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N ews review 


Maori foreshore control 
protects access for all 


By GRANT BROOKES 

The two month campaign by National, ACT 
and U nited Future to whip up racism against 
M aori isfloundering as Labour tries to set¬ 
tle the foreshore and seabed revolt. 

The hypocrisy of R ight wing politicians 
who've worked hand in glove with land- 
owners and business posing as defenders 
of "public access" was staggering - all the 
more when M aori activists were never 
threatening to restrict normal enjoyment 
of the beaches in the first place. 

D espite their falling support, the R ight 
wing parties are continuing to demand 
Crown ownership of the foreshore and 
seabed. 

B ut as G reen Party co-leader J eanette 
Fitzsimons has pointed out,"We have had 
nearly 20 years' experience now of what 
can happen to Crown ownership.We used 
to think we collectively owned the rail¬ 
ways! The B N Z! The leasehold land in the 
high country! The plantation forests! 

"M aori customary title is arguably less 
threatening to pakeha access to the beach 
than C rown title which under a future gov¬ 
ernment could be sold to private owners 
who really would exclude others" 

The flaxroots revolt over the foreshore 
reflects M aori dissatisfaction with Labour's 
failure to deliver for them across the board, 
just as they've failed pakeha workers 

A s veteran Ngapuhi activist Titewhai 
FI arawira put it, "0 ur people have got no 
homes, our hospitals are closing down and 
then there's the foreshore and seabed". 

The revolt fuel led a near mutiny by La¬ 


bour's M aori M Psand has forced the gov¬ 
ernment to back down on earlier threats 
to assert Crown ownership. 

This is a victory for ordinary M aori and 
pakeha alike. 

Labour's new plans, however, are still 
not designed to protect free public access. 


"It's the birthright of every New Zealander 
to go to the beach, to walk the coast, to 
throw a fishing line in the water." 
National Party leader Bill English, 
September 2003. 

"[Landowners] are not that impressed by 
public access lobbyists who assert to them 
that members of the public have the right 
to go anywhere they like within 20 metres 
of a waterway.That is simply not the case... 
Public access in New Zealand consists of the 
tactit consent of the private landowners." 
Bill English, September 1993. 


The government istaking its proposals 
to 11 hui around the country this month. 
While not asserting ownership by Crown, 
they would extinguish customary title. 

M aori anger has not subsided.The chair 
of the runanga (council) of the Far North's 
M uriwhenua says, "It'll be bigger that the 
fiscal envelope row" - referring to the mas¬ 
sive protests in 1995 which sunk the Na¬ 
tional government's plans to set a fiscal cap 
on Treaty settlements. 

ButasFlelen Clark told parliament on 
A ugust 27, not all M aori share the same 
goals in the foreshore claim. 

"Some of the tangata whenua comment 


has, of course, come from a quite explicitly 
commercial angle, while other comment has 
come from a sovereignty angle", she said. 

The government's Treaty claims proc¬ 
ess of the last decade, designed to defuse 
the huge M aori struggles of the 1970s and 
80s, has delivered next to nothing for flax- 
roots M aori. 

But it has created a tiny class of M aori 
capitalists who control iwi commercial as¬ 
sets, and a slightly larger group of middle 
class M aori who dream of one day joining 
them at the top. 

TheM aori "Browntable" now see in the 
foreshore claim their chance to win a lu¬ 
crative share of the emerging aquaculture 
industry - the new fish and shellfish farms 
planned around the coast. 

D ominion PostcolumnistVernon Small 
reminded readers on A ugust 21 that "the 
aquaculture claim was the spark that ig¬ 
nited the foreshore and seabed conflagra¬ 
tion in the first place". 

The government was about to end a 
two-year moratorium on new marine 
farms. B illionsof dollars are at stake in new 
marine farm developments. 

Labour's proposals to settle the fore¬ 
shore row are designed to allow these com¬ 
mercial developments to go ahead.A spart 
of this, it is bringing forward legislation to 
allocate aquaculture rights to M aori. 

Tino rangatiratanga activist Ken M air 
told Socialist Worker M onthly R eview last 
month he was "deeply concerned" that the 
government might do a deal with Maori 
elite, like they did with theSealord Deal in 
1992. This deal made Sealord's M aori di¬ 
rectors very rich, but to date flaxroots 
M aori haven't seen a cent of the $700 mil¬ 
lion settlement. 

J eanette Fitzsimons visited the FI auraki 
G ulf last month. "There are marine farm 
planstherefrom both M aori and pakeha", 
she said, "opposed by both M aori and pa¬ 
keha." 

The foreshore struggle has the poten¬ 
tial to unite M aori and pakeha against the 
corporations - including iwi corporations 
- who want to monopolise the seashores 
for farming. 

M aori are planning protests this month 
to coincide with the government's consul¬ 
tation process. M ass protests take the is¬ 
sue out of the hands of the M aori corpo¬ 
rate elite and closed-door negotiations 
which might buy off opposition, once again 
leaving the majority little better off. 

Pakeha should support the protests I f 
flaxroots M aori succeed in winning cus¬ 
tomary title over the foreshore and seabed, 
it could not only secure ongoing access to 
the beaches for all but inspire workers to 
wrest back their sovereignty from the mar¬ 
ket as well. 



Mass marches and hikoi, like this one in Rotorua against the "fiscal envelope" in 1995, 
return the power to the flaxroots. 
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Never again 


D ebates over how to respond to the N azis have re-opened. 

0 n A ugust 28, a petition signed by 64 academics de¬ 
fending military historian J oel Hayward was printed in 
the daily newspapers H ayward had written a thesis de¬ 
nying H itler's extermination of 6 million Jews The peti¬ 
tion supported him in the name of "academic freedom". 

A month earlier, police in Lower H utt arrested six as¬ 
sociates of the Nazi National Front (NF) after seizing a 
cache of explosives 

I s it better to ignore small N azi groups like the N F to 

avoid "giving them publicity", and _ 

focus instead on fighting the racism 
ofNZ First, or even the Labour gov¬ 
ernment? Should apologists for H it- 
ler have the right to free speech? 
GRANTBROOKES investigates 






H itler seized power in G ermany 
at the height of the greatest cri¬ 
sis in the history of capitalism. 

Today the sense of political crisis 
across E urope, while not as great as 
then, is growing as support for the 
parties of the centre cracks and poli¬ 
tics polarises to the Left and R ight. 

Thesocial democratic(ieLabour) 
parties that were swept to office only 
a few years ago now face a sharp „ prj()r th Nazjs 
drop in support and internal confu- jnt0 government , 

sion. Most have suffered a longterm %. * „ „ iae ... . 

de ? in f e h in , m Mh berSWP ' r , 

Austria. Italy Portugal. Denmark. “Vi 
Spain, H olland and France. r „.. . \a/ q i 

The success ofjean-HarieLe Pen (i f r S“SSeS„„,l 
in particular, coming second in last Front 

year's French presidential elections, is 1 

boosting the confidence of the small number of N azis here. 

The present day fascist plan for growth internation¬ 
ally involves a twin track approach. Firstly, the N azis seek 
respectability in the democratic process.Through elections 
they hope to build a base of popular support that will 
become a mass movement. 





They play upon the anxiety and fear generated by the 
economic crisis and they target small businessmen and 
disillusioned "professionals" whose cynicism and petty 
prejudices they seek to mobilise. 

This part of the plan has been picked up here. I n an in¬ 
terview with theSunday StarTimes ,Wellington leader B rent 
G ebbie said the N F was"seeking to build its membership 
to 500 to register as a political party and run for parlia¬ 
ment, following the lead of our sister party in France". 

B ut the fascists must also relate to the most desperate 
people - the longterm unemployed as well as teenagers 
who see no chance of a future.They will use more radical 
rhetoric to do it. 


"People's economy - yes! Globalisation - no!" read 
the slogans of the Nazi National Democratic Party in 
G erman local body elections in 2001.The website of the 
New Zealand N F, meanwhile, attacks Labour as a "capi¬ 
talist government" and opposes the privatisation of pub¬ 
lic assets as "treasonous". 


To ground down people, the Nazis present their tough 
face. Street gangs which organise attacks on minorities 
attempt to create what they call "nationally liberated ar¬ 
eas", and provide a sense of power to the powerless 
"G ebbie said Lower H utt's National Front was trying 
to support young skinheads who were becoming involved 


in street fighting with Maori and Pacific Island youth 
gangs", reported the StarTimes. 

G ebbie himself has over 100 convictions, mainly for 
violence crimes, and has spent 9 years in prison. H e also 
says "there are different factions in the National Front”, 
including "a small minority" training as an armed militia. 

Christchurch NF furher,Todd Sweeney, has declared, 
"We are working on getting enough people in gun clubs to 
be able to get the training needed for each individual". 

For this reason, fascists are not just R ight wingers or 



"Only one thing would 
have stopped our 
movement - if our 
adversaries had 
understood its principle 
and, from the first day, had 
smashed with the utmost 
brutality the nucleus of our 
new movement." 

Adolf Hitler 


repulsive racists who scapegoat im¬ 
migrants, like NZ First.Despitetheir 
smaller numbers, they are a very se¬ 
rious threat. 

Fascists aim to control every as¬ 
pect of society. They want to end 
elections and believe that trade un¬ 
ionists are, as a British National 
Party leader said, "people whose 
freedoms need to be curbed". 

The New Zealand NF wants capi¬ 
tal punishment, euthanasia and mili¬ 
tary conscription for all unemployed. 
I f they were stronger, they would tar¬ 
get working class activists and even 
senior members of the Labour Party. 

A s the R ussian revolutionary 
Leon Trotsky put it, "The historic 
function of fascism is to smash the 
working class, destroy its organisa¬ 
tions, and stifle political liberties 
when the capitalists find themselves 
unableto govern and dominate with 
the help of democratic machinery". 

Fascism is a full scale attack on the 
freedoms of the vast majority of so¬ 
ciety. For this reason N azis forfeit the 
right to "free speech", which they 


only use to spread racist lies which result in racist attacks 


T o beat fascism we need mass activity which draws 
together all the forces threatened by the Nazis It 
needs joint leafleting, marches and petitioning involving 
L abour Party members, G reens, revolutionaries,gay rights 
groups, peace activists, anti-capitalists, trade unionists, 
refugee groups and socialists. 

To attack Labour politicians in the same breath as the 
Nazis would be to repeat the disastrous tactics of the G er¬ 
man Left, who failed to unite against H itler. 

But fascism grows out of the despair and bitterness 
created by the misery, poverty and inequality created by 
capitalism. A s long as capitalism continuesto wreck peo¬ 
ple's lives then fascism remains a potential threat. 

That's why socialists in the anti-Nazi movement argue 
that if we want to destroy the threat of fascism for good 
then we also need to point to a socialist alternative to capi¬ 
talism which can meet people's needs, and end the hope¬ 
lessness and despair on which the fascists breed. 

Fascism has never "crept up" bit by biton society. It has 
only taken power during periods of deep social crisisTheir 
victory involved persuading important sections of the rul¬ 
ing class that they could deliver what the bosses wanted. 

Today there is not a slump like in the 1930s. B ut there is 
growing insecurity. While the main trend today is to the 
Left, the sense of crisis is also enough for the N azis to get a 
foothold - if we let them.The weaker the Nazis are now, 
the more difficult it will be for them to exploit a more seri¬ 
ous crisis in the future. We can't afford to ignore them. 


[sources: www.socialistworker.co.uk/1798/swl79808.htm: pubssoci alistreviewindex.ora.uk/sr252/prasad.htm1 
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Labour - managing to betray 


A Third Way’ to betray hopes 


0 n election night in 1999, H elen Clark ex¬ 
plained the reason for Labour's victory; 
"New Zealanders want a change of direc¬ 
tion". 

I n order to attract and retain the sup¬ 
port of ordinary people, Labour had to 
appear to offer an alternative. 

But Labour is a party committed to 
managing capitalism, not challenging it. 

Party leaders know that despite four 
years of economic growth, the capitalist 
economy is much weaker than it was in the 
heyday of the welfare state in the 1950s 
and 60s. 

This led Clark to call for a "Third Way" 
government - a term that's been recently 
revived in speeches by Labour strategist 
Steve M aharey. 

T he concept of the"T h i rd W ay" fi rst ap¬ 
peared in the early 1990s It was used by 
former US president Bill Clinton to dis¬ 
tance himself from both the Republicans 
and the welfare state of previous Demo¬ 
crat presidents like Roosevelt. 

The reality under Clinton was a con¬ 
tinuation of the Republicans' neo-liberal 
agenda. H equickly allied with big business 
and the Republican Right to ram the 
North A merican Free Trade A greement 
(NA FTA ) in 1993and dropped theslogan. 

B ut as M aharey acknowledges, the New 
Zealand Labour Party draws the "Third 
Way" idea mainly from E urope. 

I n the late 1990s, the "Third Way" ap¬ 
proach was mainly associated with Brit¬ 
ain's Tony Blair and German chancellor 



Labour strategist Steve Maharey wants us 
to believe he holds in his hands the answer 
to meeting ordinary people’s needs within 
the system. But his "Third Way" was lifted 
from the increasingly discredited Tony Blair. 



G erhard Schroder, who called itthe"New 
M iddle". 

Both governments are now in crisis. 
B lair is in trouble over the lies he told to 
justify war. B ut the depth of his unpopu¬ 
larity is driven by wider factors. 

The gap between rich and poor in B rit- 
ain has grown in each and every year of 


B lair'sgovernment.The B ritish prime min¬ 
ister has been nick-named "Tory B lair" for 
his continuation of neo-liberal policies. 

In a lecture at Massey University in 
J une, M aharey acknowledged that, "A fter 
leading the political debate during the 
1990s and early part of this century, the 
Third Way has fallen on hard times". 

This is particularly true in France, where 
a series of massive workers' struggles 
pushed the French equivalent of the La¬ 
bour Party to distance itself from the idea. 

"Third Way? New Centre?", asked 
prime minister Lionel Jospin, "No thank 
you". 

The "Third Way" is the attempt to ap¬ 
pear to offer an alternative without chal¬ 
lenging the entrenched privilege of the 
wealthy. 

Its "goal is still the egalitarian project" 
says M aharey, while rejecting "the focus 
of traditional models of welfare on the 
transfer of income". 

In electing Labour in 1999, workers 
wanted an end to National's contempt for 
democracy,their anti-strike lawsand grow¬ 
ing gap between rich and poor, their neo¬ 
liberal "free trade" ideology and under¬ 
funded public services, their privatisation 
plansfor remaining public assets like roads 
and water, their "market rents" and their 
attacks on tenants, pensioners and benefi¬ 
ciaries. 

But likeA mericans under Clinton and 
British workers under Blair, the "Third 
Way" is giving us more of the same. 


'J obs J olt' - A shock for the system 


By DAPHNE LAWLESS & GRANT 
BROOKES 

Since the late 1980s, as unem¬ 
ployment became a fact of life 
for hundreds of thousands of 
New Zealand workers,govern¬ 


ments have told us they need 
to get tough with beneficiaries 
and cut welfare spending to 
"balance the books". 

So why now, when the gov¬ 
ernment is running a record $4 
billion surplus and unemploy¬ 


ment is the lowest in 16 years, 
is Labour once again cracking 
down on the unemployed? 

Social services minister 
Steve M aharey announced his 
"Jobs Jolt" on August 4. 

The package strengthens 
existing policies. Its main initia¬ 
tives include forcing benefici¬ 
aries to move away from"low- 
employment" regions, tougher 
conditions for sickness and 
invalid beneficiaries and re¬ 
quiring those over 55 to submit 
to a worktest. 

The first two are continua¬ 
tions of current government 
strategies. 

For this reason, beneficiary 
rights activist Stephen Ruth 
has called Jobs Jolt "political 
froth, meant to send a signal to 
case managers. It's window 
dressing. It's not real", he adds. 

But even as a "signal", the 
package will have real effects. 
Caseworkers will be encour¬ 
aged to make beneficiaries' 
lives even harder. 


The tougher restrictions on 
sicknessbenefitswill push peo¬ 
ple into work who should be 
recovering at home. 

A nd as the U niversal I n- 
comeTrust points out, forcing 
people to move towns - on 
pain of losing their benefit - 
breaches international human 
rights conventionson freedom 
of movement. 

M aharey says the package 
has been ready since the begin¬ 
ning of the year, which suggests 
it was created as a direct re¬ 
sponse to complaintsfrom em¬ 
ployers about "a shortage of 
skilled workers". 

Late last year, with unem¬ 
ployment running at its lowest 
levels since 1987, employers 
became increasingly vocal 
about a "labour shortage" lim¬ 
iting their profits. 

But they were unwilling to 
pay higher wagesto attract the 
workers they needed. 

Jobs Jolt is part of the La- 

► 



Unemployed carpenter Michael Scott joins a protest organised by 
the Wellington Peoples Centre on September 3. 
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It’s people like these who are being victimised by Labour’s ‘Jobs Jolt'. 


business needs. Wellington picketed aWINZ 

As immigration minister office on September 3, and 
Lianne Dalziel has pointed out, other actions are planned. 


South Island 
looking 
overseas for 
workers 


Wellington short of skills 

► WORKERS WANTED mfuaikk 

Coast going to Britain for workers 
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Skill shortage restrains firms 
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Headlines tell the story:The ‘Jobs Jolt’ aims to make life harder for 
beneficiaries to push them into the arms of employers. 


► 

bour government's wider ef¬ 
forts to boost their profits and 
keep the capitalist system 
moving. 

Labour aims to counter 
the current "skills shortage” 
by both "encouraging" more 
people into the workforce, 
and gearing the education 
and immigration systems 
more towards the needs of 
employers. 

M aharey is also tertiary 
education minister. I nj une, he 
told a gathering of tertiary 
managers, "For every person 
who is available to work and 
not working, we are losing 
their contribution to New Zea¬ 
land income and wealth". 

W hile the JobsJolt is aimed 
at forcing more people into 
work, at the same time, says 
M aharey, "The tertiary educa¬ 
tion sector is being reformed 
so that the skills being learnt 
by students more closely align 
with those needed by busi¬ 
ness". 

This means "partner¬ 
ships" between businessand 
education providers which 
would lead to employers dic¬ 
tating the kind of ski I Is whi ch 
are taught. 

M aharey has called poly¬ 
technics and institutes of tech¬ 
nology "the engine room of 
the knowledge society". 

H is vision of tertiary edu¬ 
cation is one which puts ac¬ 
quiring job skills far ahead of 
personal growth. 

Likewise, the Labour gov¬ 
ernment's racist attacks on 
immigrants are tuned to meet 


Labour's changes to immigra¬ 
tion laws are not designed to 
stem the flow of people into 
New Zealand. 

I nstead, they are designed 
to allow into the country only 
those migrants with skills 
which local employers want - 
and to accommodate their rac¬ 
ist hiring practices by keeping 
out anyone without a degree 
from a Western university. 

Beneficiary rights advo¬ 
cates are in the forefront of 
moves to protest against the 
J obs J olt scheme. A ctivists in 


Butjobsjolt is a symptom 
of problems with the whole sys¬ 
tem. 

Beneficiary-bashing isn't 
just a short-term scheme for 
political advantage. The capi¬ 
talist labour market requires 
that people be required to 
work at whatever wages em¬ 
ployers are prepared to pay. 

During times of recession, 
the pressure will be to save the 
government (and corporate 
taxpayers) money by cutting 
the welfare rolls. 

In times of strong growth, 


it's to solve "skill shortages" 
and keep wages down. A t all 
stages of the economic cycle, 
the government is concerned 
with the need to keep employ¬ 
ers' profits up. 

There are signs that the cur¬ 
rent growth spurt in the New 
Zealand economy may be 
coming to an end. 

The high rate of the New 
Zealand dollar is putting pres¬ 
sure on exporters and is lead¬ 
ing to a wave of layoffs in the 
timber industry, while the IT 
industry is also in trouble. 

If beneficiaries are bashed 
by Labour when times are 
"good", what can we expect 
during the next economic 
downturn? 

That's why we need more 
than a handful of activists pro¬ 
testing against the victimisa¬ 
tion of beneficiaries. 

We need action against the 
whole system which puts prof¬ 
its first, and that requires or¬ 
ganisation of masses of people. 

Disgracefully, the Council 
of Trade U nions has praised 
the Jobs Jolt. Union leaders 
should stand firm against fur¬ 
ther job losses and speak out 
against Labour's attacks on the 
unemployed. 

B ut as the J obsj olt relation¬ 
ship to Labour's wider aims 
shows, not only do we need big 
protests against the policy. 

We also need a socialist al¬ 
ternative to the Left parties 
who, like Labour,seek election 
to government in order to be¬ 
come the managers of capital¬ 
ism. 
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Labour - managing to betray _ 

Gambling away our pensions 


By GRANT BROOKES 

The upcoming launch of the New Zealand 
Superannuation F und has sparked a storm 
of controversy. 

The Super Fund, dubbed the "Cullen 
Fund" after finance minister M ichael Cul¬ 
len, is due to start investing its first $2 bil¬ 
lion attheend of thismonth. 

D ebates have raged, mainly in the busi¬ 
ness pages, over how much of the golden 
egg to invest on the New Zealand stock 
market and how much overseas, and 
whether it mightn't be better to privatise all 
pension schemes 

Workers' stake in the pension debate has 
been hidden under a barrage of financial 
jargon. 

The "Cullen Fund" is a huge attack on 
workers' rights to a guaranteed living in¬ 
come when they retire. 

11 marks the end of the" pay as you go" 
system first introduced by the Liberal gov¬ 
ernment back in 1898. 

U nder that system, pensions for today's 
retired workers are paid for out of today's 
general taxation. 

TheCullen Fund aimsto increasingly see 
pensions paid for out of an account built up 
ahead of time, or "pre-funded". 

A sLabour M P David Cunliffe,who sup¬ 
ports the scheme, has pointed out,"Contrary 
to the impression some people have, the pri¬ 
mary beneficiaries of the fund will not be 
future retired people. 

"T hey, after al I, wi 11 not receive any larger 
entitlement to New Zealand Superannua¬ 
tion because of the Fund. I nstead, the ben¬ 
eficiaries wi 11 be the taxpayers of the futu re." 

Tax the rich 

Labour is unwilling to consider that any 
government in the next 50 years might raise 
taxes on the rich. 

E ven in their doomsday predictions for 
2053 of an aging population and fewer work¬ 
ing age people to support them, the pay as 
you go system could be retained by raising 
the average tax rate just 15 percent. 

R estoring top tax rates and company tax 
to 1986 levels alone could pay pensions for 
all with buckets of cash to spare. A nd en¬ 
couraging immigration could boost the 
working age population. 

The other beneficiary of the Cullen Fund 
will be New Zealand corporations looking 
for investment capital. 

Over next 20years,the Fund will invest 
$8 billion in NewZealand companies listed 
on the stock exchange. 

"The fund recognises that as a substan¬ 
tial new investor", said Super Fund chief 
executivePaul Costello,"itshould beaposi- 
tive influence on the growth of the local 
market". 

Thissamegoal - state intervention to for¬ 
cibly hand over workers' reti rement savi ngs 
to New Zealand companies - was behind 
the National-NZ First compulsory super 
scheme floated in 1997 by Winston Peters 


and soundly thrashed in a referendum. 

Labour aims to build the Cullen Fund 
to $38 billion in 10 years and a whopping 
$100 billion in 20 years. 

Two thirds of that will be invested in 
sharesThenext stock market crash will wipe 
out the guarantee of a living retirement in¬ 
come for a whole generation of workers. 

I n just two years the much smaller G ov- 
ernmentSuperannuation Fund, which pays 
the pensions of some civil servants, has lost 
$200 million. That's $200 million of work¬ 
ers' savings gambled away on falling stock 
markets. 

The six "guardians" appointed by the 
government to manage the C ullen Fund in¬ 
clude four bankers and former National 
cabinet minister D ouglas G raham. 

They don't have the interests of ordinary 
people at heart. G raham's commitment to 
workers' pensions was seen in 1998 when 
his N ational government moved to cut su¬ 
per from 65 percent of the average wage to 
60 percent. 

TheCullen Fund will also help perpetu¬ 
ate wars and environmental destruction. 

"The government admits that profit is its 
only consideration in which stocks to invest 
in", says Green Party co-leader Rod Don¬ 
ald. 

"That means our money will end up 
bankrolling the Lockheed-M artins, 
M onsantos, M cDonalds and Sky Cities of 
this world, regardless of the misery they 
might inflict on people and the environ¬ 
ment." 

The system of pensions paid for through 
general taxation was won through the mas¬ 
sive workers' struggles of the late 19th cen¬ 
tury which heralded the birth of this coun¬ 
try's trade union movement. 


Changes to tenancy laws announced by 
housing minister Steve M aharey last 
month have provoked alarm and outrage. 

Labour plansto allow addresses held on 
government databases to begiven out, ena¬ 
bling tenants to be tracked down and pre¬ 
sented with bills from their landlord. 

They will also make it easier for rent 
arrears to be deducted straight out of a 
benefit, over-riding people's right to 
budget their own money. 

The new legislation was drawn up by the 
Property Investors Federation, working 
with government officials. But M aharey 
claimed it was balanced, because it also lets 
tenants check up on "bad landlords". 

M aharey hasn't looked for a place to rent 
recently. I f he had, he would know that the 
housing shortage means people will take 
whatever they can find. Checking a land¬ 
lord's background doesn't enter into it. 

Labour's attacks on tenants come as 
home ownership rates are plummeting. 

Mainstream economists are blaming 


Today, the Council of Trade U nions is 
supporting its creeping destruction. 

The G reen Party has attacked the Cul¬ 
len Fund. But while it's Green Party policy, 
co-leader Rod Donald has not been cam¬ 
paigning to keep the pay asyou go scheme, 
funded by taxing the rich. 

FI ehasfocused his attacks instead on the 
proportion of thefund that will be invested 
overseas. 

Labour'splanto pre-fund pensionsisan 
attempt to solve a future problem without 
challenging the rotten system we live un¬ 
der. I f L eft parties and union leaders don't 
encourage resistance, workers will be pay¬ 
ing for it for years to come. 



low interest rates. B ut it'sthe growing gap 
between rich and poor that means most 
workers in the main centres don't earn 
enough to save for a house deposit. 

M eanwhile, the rich with cash to spare 
are shying away from uncertain stock mar¬ 
kets and buying property, driving prices 
through the roof. 

B efore the 1999 election, L abour prom¬ 
ised a massive state house building pro¬ 
gramme. N ow they admit they have far too 
few houses to meet the need and are ex¬ 
panding a scheme to rent privately-owned 
properties 

The scheme is one big gravy train for 
landlords FI ousingcorp pays rent 52 weeks 
a year, regardless of whether the house is 
let,and paysforall damage to the property. 

They also handle all issues relating to 
the tenancy - in effect providing landlords 
with a free property management service. 

"This", said a straight-faced M aharey, 
"is a good example of the public and the 
private working together". 


Labour arms the landlords 
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L abour - managing to betray 


Reformism without reforms 


There is a strange idea going round much of the far 
left internationally. It is that because capitalism can 
no longer afford reforms that improve the life of the 
mass of people, reformism as a powerful ideology 
within the workers' movement is dead. 

From this it is said to follow that the old argument 
over reform or revolution is no longer relevant. 

The idea is doubly wrong. Firstly, it assumes that 
the hold of reformist ideas among the mass of peo¬ 
ple depends simply upon reforms being achieved 
within the system. 

In fact, reformism of one sort or another is the 
natural first reaction of any exploited or oppressed 
group when it begins to stir into action against its 
suffering. 

Its members have been brought up in existing so¬ 
ciety and usually know no other. They take it for 
granted that things have to be organised in existing 
ways, just as someone who had been broughtup wear¬ 
ing red glasses would assume that all possible images 
must have a pinkish tinge. 

"The ruling ideas",asM arxand E ngelsput it,"are 
the ideas of the ruling class". A s the Italian revolu¬ 
tionary leader G ramsci pointed out, the "common 
sense" of any society takes those ideas for granted. 

People therefore almost invariably put their first 
demands on existing society in terms which assume 
the continuation of the main features of that society. 

So peasant revolts in feudal society often called 
for a good feudal lord or king to replace a bad one. 
The Russian Revolution of 1905 began with demon¬ 
strators calling on their "little father" the tsar to cor¬ 
rect the "abuses" of police and factory managers 

U nder modern capitalism, it is usual for those who 
first protest to think that simply trade union negotia¬ 
tion or increased parliamentary pressure will solve 
the problem. 

R eformism as a political movement arises as peo 
pie look to ways to organise such negotiation 
or to exert such pressure. The first organisation is 
often carried out by heroic individuals who risk their 
liberty or their lives. 

Thiswas the case with theearlytradeunion activ¬ 
ists and the pioneers of Chartism in Britain in the 
1830s and 1840s, and it was true 150 years later of 
those who, for instance, built illegal organisations in 
apartheid South A frica. 

0 ver time, however, a whole apparatus of officials 
and representatives develop to hold the organisation 
together.They come to see their own negotiating or 
representative role within the existing system as all- 
important- and increasingly expect to beableto en¬ 
joy a lifestyle similar to those they negotiate with or 
mix with in parliamentary institutions 

Such developments take place most easily when 
capitalism is expanding and can afford to concede 
real reforms to workers, as was the case in the 1850s 
and 1860s in B ritain, and in the 1950sand early 1960s 
right across the advanced countries I n such circum¬ 
stances professional trade union and parliamentary 
mediators are able to claim the credit for improve¬ 
ments in the lives of wide numbers of workers. 

B ut the "common sense" of capitalist society and 
the reformist ideas that flow from it do not disap¬ 
pear when such improvements are no longer so eas¬ 
ily obtained. Nor do reformist organisations 

Even when they engage in direct action to protect 
their conditions by walking off the job or taking to 


the streets, people can still be persuaded to back off 
by those who argue to go through the normal chan¬ 
nels Such arguments can have an effect even when 
these "normal channels" fail miserably. 

A gain and again in recent years we have had the 
spectacle of trade union leaders or Labour politicians 
limiting the scale of action, and then telling people 
that the failure to make gains shows that action of 
any sort cannot work. 

Secondly, the possibility for reform is never fully 
closed off. Faced with a big enough threat to them, 
capitalists will permit the state to grant reforms and 
the reformists to claim credit for them.They know 
this is the only way to buy time in which to prepare 
counterattacks 

ranee in 1936 was a case in point. World wide capi 
talism was going through the worst crisis it had 
ever known. But faced with a spreading strike and 
the occupation of all the major factories French capi¬ 
talism allowed the newly elected Popular Front gov¬ 
ernment to introduce a shorter working week and 
the first ever paid holidays.Then, when the move¬ 
ment had died down, it pressured the same parlia¬ 
ment to rescind many of the reforms. 

M ore recently, world capitalism ran into its worst 
economic crisis since the Second World War in the 
winter of 1973-74 as oi I prices soared. But faced with 
a highly successful miners' strike, which wasbringing 
industry to a halt, 

B ritish big business was happy to see the return of 
a minority Labour government which ended the strike 
in return for a big wage increase and a number of other 
reforms (notably, the repeal of the anti-union laws). 11 
saw this as the only way to win time for itself before 
returning to the attack, a year later, with massive and 
successful pressure for the government to introduce 
wage controls and make huge welfare cuts 

Such experiences are relevant today.The revival 
of resistance to the system over the last few years is 
not automatically destroying the hold of reformist 
ideas. 

Thinkers associated with the movement over glo¬ 
balisation as varied as Susan G eorge, G eorge M on- 
biot and Bernard Cassen are claiming that real and 
lasting reforms are possible if there is the right com¬ 
bination of political manoeuvring from above and 
pressure from below. 

M anyofthenew left trade union leadersin Britain 
are saying we can "reclaim" Labour or return to "Old 
Labour'LA nd, perhaps most importantly, FI ugoChavez 
and Lula in Latin A merica are claiming it is possible 
to turn away from "neoliberalism" while leaving intact 
capitalist ownership of the means of production. 

In this situation, revolutionaries still have to say 
what German revolutionary Rosa Luxemburg said 
in her classic debate with Eduard Bernstein more 
than a century ago. 

We are for a struggle for reforms.That is the way 
in which a movement can begin to gather the mo¬ 
mentum to challenge the system as a whole. B ut ulti¬ 
mately, the reforms cannot be defended without a 
challenge to the power of the state based upon mass 
activity from below. 

R eformism, old and new, denies the need even to 
discuss what such a challenge would involve and, in 
practice, always shies away from it at key moments. 
For that reason alone, the debate will not and must 
not go away. 



socialist CHRIS 
HARMAN, when 
the Labour Party's 
social democracy 
fails to deliver 
concessions? 
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WTO & free trade 


Can free trade fix global poverty? 


By PAUL McGARR 


I n the middle of September, representatives of the world's gov¬ 
ernments will gather in Cancun, M exico, for a crucial meeting 
of the World Trade 0 rganisation (WTO). 

The collapse of the WTO meeting in Seattle almost four years 
ago,amid protests outside and rowsinside,marked the emergence 
of the worldwide movement against corporate globalisation. 

Cancun will certainly see demonstrations outside, and bitter 
argumentsinside.A key issuewill betradein agricultural prod¬ 
ucts, and agricultural subsidies.The world's major powers, the 
U S and the E uropean U nion (E U ), proclaim the virtues of 
"free" trade and trade "liberalisation". 

I n the name of this "neo-liberal" creed they demand coun¬ 
tries open themselves up to US and European corporations. 
E verywhere this leads to a recipe based on the same basic in¬ 
gredients - privatisation, welfare cuts, paying debt to interna¬ 
tional bankers, export production for the world market and free¬ 
dom for multinationals. 

To enforce the neo-liberal recipe the world's major powers 
use bodies like the WTO, the I nternational M onetary Fund 
(IM F) and theWorld Bank. 

Y eta stinking hypocrisy lies at the heart of this dogma.Those 
who preach it the loudest are the worst sinners against their 
own commandments. 

World Trade 0 rganisation figures show that overall U S sub¬ 
sidies in agriculture were $67 billion in 1999.The E U did even 
better, with some $86.6 billion. 

The U S government pours $3 billion in subsidies into cotton 
production,equivalentto $230 an acre.That allowsU S produc¬ 
ers to make profits while selling at low prices, so grabbing 40 
percent of the global market. 

M eanwhile producers in B urkina Faso in A frica, who the 
IMF and World Bank encouraged to produce cotton for the 
world market, can't compete with the U S and go bankrupt. 

Thisisnotaccidental.lt is the entire aim of U S and E U policy. 
G eorge B ush says the aim of U S trade policy is that "we want 
to be selling our beef and our corn and our beans to people 
around the world". 

The E U is equally blunt. Its official policy is "to consolidate 
its position as a major world exporter". 

U S and E uropean subsidies are not about helping small farm¬ 
ers in those countries survive.The richest 20 percent of farmers 
in B ritain get 80 percent of the subsidies from the E U's Com¬ 
mon A gricultural Policy. 

Some have reacted to all this by arguing that ending U S and 
E U agricultural subsidies is the key to tackling world poverty. 

The charity 0 xfam cites the first of its "main policy goals" as 
"improving market access for poor countries and ending the 



Protests at the 1999 WTO meeting in Seattle marked the emergence 
of a worldwide movement against corporate globalisation. 


cycle of subsidised agricultural overproduction and export 
dumping by rich countries". 

A id minister M arion FI obbs, who would like to put a caring 
face on capitalism, leapt on the Oxfam report. It showed, she 
said, that "gains from trade potentially outweigh the gains from 
international aid". But this kind of "free trade" is not the an¬ 
swer to the iniquities of the current system. 

Coffee is one agricultural product in which there is some¬ 
thing approaching a "free market" or "level playing field".The 
World Bank and IM F told countries like Vietnam to produce 
coffee for export to earn cash to service debts.This resulted in 
ever more coffee being produced and the global price falling. 

Big producers like Brazil responded by increasing produc¬ 
tion to maintain profits, fuelling a vicious spiral of collapsing 
global prices. This brought ruin and starvation to coffee pro¬ 
ducers in Central A merica and A frica. The five global coffee 
corporations - N estle, K raft, Procter & G amble, Sara L ee and 
the G erman-based T chi bo - have seen profits soar. 

Oxfam has rightly pointed out that "the coffee companies 
are laughing all the way to the bank. I n the free market their 
global reach gives them unprecedented options" 

0 xfam recognises when discussing the coffee crisis that"ex- 
isting marketbased solutions- FairTradeand the development 
of speciality coffees" cannot solve the global problem. 

System 

"A systemic not a niche solution is needed," it rightly says 
A nd that "system" is a world dominated by giant corporations, 
and the powerful statesand global institutions which serve them. 

This is not an argument for saying nothing can be done until 
we end global capitalism. There are immediate measures that 
could begin to tackle global poverty. Sinking the WTO's planned 
GATS agreement, which enforces privatisation of public serv¬ 
ices across the world, would be one. 

B locking theTR I PS agreement, which allows pharmaceuti¬ 
cal corporations to deny vital drugs to the poor, would be an¬ 
other. TRIPS also helps the corporations impose genetically 
modified crops around the world. 

Perhaps the most effective single step though would be debt 
cancellation. A II the coffee-producing countries have lost out 
by $4 billion in the last five years due to collapsing prices 

B ut just three of those countries - FI onduras, V ietnam and 
Ethiopia - paid $4.7 billion in debt payments in 1999-2000. Can¬ 
celling this crippling burden would transform people's lives 

It would also begin to challenge the mad system where the 
IM F and World B ank force countries to produce for the world 
market to earn foreign currency to meet debt payments. 

Walden Bello, of Focus on the G lobal South, is one of the 
best known spokespersonsfor the anti-globalisation movement. 
FI e argues, "The focus on market access misleads people into 
believing that it is access to the markets of the North that is the 
central need and central problem of the global trading system. 
Far from it. The central problem is the paradigm of free trade 
that the WTO is relentlessly imposing." 

Bello notes that the WTO can "support market access cam¬ 
paigns launched by Oxfam... so that they can increase their 
leverage on the developing countries to agree to more liberali¬ 
sation in areas deemed more critical to the WTO and the big 
trading powers". 

This is precisely the message that trade minister J im Sutton, 
singing from the same song book as E urope and the U S, will be 
taking to the WTO summit in M exico. 

A s L istener writer G ordon Campbell has noted, "Sutton's 
solution could hardly be more perverse. In order to reassure 
A merican farmers and wean them off their subsidies, he urges, 
Third World nations will need to open up their markets" 

A narrow focus on trade rules at best moves away from the 
real issues and measures which could begin to challenge global 
injustice and poverty. A t worst it can even end up fitting with 
the agenda of those who want to extend corporate globalisa¬ 
tion at the expense of the world's people. 
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WTO & free trade 


‘Free trade’ hurts NZ workers 



Barbara Woodley (left) and Dierdre Connolly (right) will lose their 
jobs when shirt maker LR Wishart closes. 


By GRANT BROOKES 

The closure of L R Wishart's 
shirt factory in Levin this 
month brings home the human 
cost of Labour's commitment 
to the World Trade 0 rganisa- 
tion's "free trade" agenda. 

Not only does free trade 
impoverish Third World 
countries. The increased in¬ 
ternational competition also 
hurts workers in Western 
countries like New Zealand. 

Our government has 
sought to stay ahead of the 
pack in the "race to the bot¬ 
tom", in the hope of securing 
benefits for New Zealand 
business in trade forums like 
theWTO. 

Now, 38 clothing workers 
at Wishart's will lose their 
jobs at the end of September 
after attempts to sell the fam¬ 
ily-owned firm fell through. 

Potential buyers were put 
off by signals that the gov¬ 
ernment will cut remaining 
tariffs on textiles, clothing 
and footwear once the cur¬ 
rent tariff freeze expires in 
2005, making imports 
cheaper compared to locally 
produced garments. 

"It's not just a job to me", 
said machinist Dierdre Con- 
nolly."W hen you're with some¬ 
body eight hours a day, five 
days a week, you're with them 
more than your own family". 

Labour 'disappoints’ 

M axine Gay, secretary of 
the Clothing Laundry and A I- 
lied Workers U nion (CLAW), 
told Socialist Worker M onthly 
Review, "Our members wrote 
to [local Labour IMP] Darren 
Hughes, saying 'many of us 
voted for you in the last elec¬ 
tion and now we need your 
help'. 

"They've been bitterly dis¬ 
appointed." Hughes turned 
his back and refused to take 
up their case. 

The latest redundancies in 
Levin come on top 20,000 job 
losses in the clothing and 
footwear industry since 1989. 

The remaining 18,000 
workers still employed in the 
sector are also under threat, 
many of them in small N orth 
Island townswhereother job 
opportunities are scarce. 

If they lose their jobs, asks 
Gay, then what? "Is [social 
services minister] Steve M a- 


harey going to come along 
and give them a kick with his 
'JobsJ olt'?" 

The corporate champions 
of free trade in business and 
government claim that it 
brings benefitsfor workers in 
the form of lower prices for 
household goods. 

B ut the government's own 
officials admit that scrapping 
tariffs completely would only 
bring down the price of 
clothes by 1 percent. 

M eanwhile,even their rose- 
tinted picture of a free trade 
future includes 2,000 more job 
losses for clothing workers 

Defend 

The union is fighting on to 
defend jobs "We've done let¬ 
ter writing, petitions and a 
postcard campaign", says Gay. 

"There's about to be a let¬ 
ter drop to every household 
in Levin." 

The union campaign is fo¬ 
cused on asking the govern¬ 
ment to keep existing tariffs. 

B ut while tariff levels af¬ 
fect employment, campaign¬ 
ing to keep them is not the 
key to defending jobs. 

H undreds of jobs in the 
timber industry have gone 
this year, for instance, and 
thousands more are threat¬ 
ened. 


These were not caused by 
tariff reductions, as tariffs on 
imported wood products 
were already at zero. 

Employers 

In Levin the union has 
teamed up with Enterprise 
Horowhenua, the local em¬ 
ployers' organisation, in their 
tariff campaign. 

"It's not the normal thing 
for a union”, admits G ay. "We 
see that what the employer 
takes home at the end of the 
day, the worker can't,There is 
an unequal relationship." 

That's true. The union 
should be organising workers 
to fight collectively and tip the 
balance more in their favour. 

It's even more important 
given the growth of sweat¬ 
shop clothing factories in 
A uckland, which will put 
pressure on wages in other 
plants as they're undercuton 
the market. 

"If we don't make a fist of 
stamping out the sweatshops", 
G ay says, "then even if we save 
the industry, it's going to be a 
low-wage industry". 

But teaming up with em¬ 
ployers over tariffs weakens 
thefightfor decent, well-paid 
jobs that are worth having. 

What's more, says union in¬ 
dustrial officer Robert Reid, 


"In order to get an agreement 
that everyone [including em¬ 
ployers] can live with, we 
would be prepared to look ata 
scenario of being bound by the 
World Trade Organisation tar¬ 
iff regime". 

While this regime cur¬ 
rently doesn't require the 
kind of tariff cuts that La¬ 
bour is considering, endors¬ 
ing the WTO sets a danger¬ 
ous precedent. 

11 also makes it harder for 
the union to appeal to other 
workers' hatred of corporate 
power and free trade in 
building support. 

B uilding that support - 
among workers here and over¬ 
seas- should bethejob of the 
Council of Trade U nions. 

The CTU has sent in a 
submission to government 
asking for tariffs to stay. 

B ut they've done nothing 
to build support for the 
clothing workers under 
threat among their own 
330,000 members - not even, 
say, mass mailing bundles of 
the clothing union's postcard 
for workers to send back to 
the government. 

Common enemy 

The clothing union is do¬ 
ing some work itself to build 
international solidarity 
against the common enemy. 

I n February, a group of un¬ 
ion delegates met with their 
counterparts in A ustralia. 

While employers here are 
threatening to relocate 
across the Tasman if tariffs 
are cut, some Australian 
firms are threatening to 
move to N ew Z ealand, where 
wages are lower. 

Pacific B rands, which op¬ 
erates on both sides of the 
Tasman, is one of them. "We 
made it clear to manage¬ 
ment", said G ay, "that we're 
not going to take work from 
A ustralia". 

M aking links like these 
with workers overseas can 
defeat the employers' at¬ 
tempts to get workers inter¬ 
nationally to compete with 
one other in the "race to the 
bottom". 

B uilding practical interna¬ 
tional solidarity, not teaming 
up with employers to keep 
tariffs, is the key to stopping 
"free trade" from wrecking 
lives all around the world. 
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Pacific 


Pacific Forum bullied into submission 


By TOM ORSAG 

Australia, with New Zea¬ 
land's help, is stepping up its 
colonial takeover of the 
South Pacific. 

Australian prime minister 
J ohn H oward got his man, ca¬ 
reer diplomat Greg Urwin, 
elected as secretary-general of 
thePacificIslandsForum held 
in Auckland last month, despite 
a long-standing convention 
that the Forum leader be se¬ 
lected from a Pacific Islands 
nation. 

FI oward forced a vote on 
the issue, while the Forum tra¬ 
ditionally arrives at a consen- 
susdecision. 



Standing behind Australia: Helen Clark and John Howard at the 
Pacific Islands Forum. 


FI oward's victory was done bullying and blackmail, 
in classic Australian style, with The M el bourne Age wrote 


that Pacific leaders "were con¬ 
cerned that A ustralia would 
scaledown its commitment and 
aid to the region if M r U rwin 
was not selected". 

A ustralia provides aid - in 
some cases accounting for 10 
to 22 percent of a country's in¬ 
come - to the 16 member states 
that make up the Forum. 

FI oward's other win was 
getting approval to set up an 
Australian run "regional police 
training" program at a cost of 
$17 million over 5 years 

E ventheAustralian govern¬ 
ment admits its new "muscu¬ 
lar" South Pacific doctrine is 
about "Australian security", 
not humanitarianism. 


The empire is on the march' 


Activist coalition Global Peace & Justice 
Auckland held a symbolic picket of the 
Pacific Islands Forum on August 16. 
Socialist Worker Monthly Review talked 
with committee member MikeTreen about 
the Forum and the future of GPJA. 

Why did GPJA decide to picket the PIF? 

We thought there were a number of issues 
that have been raised by the actions of the 
Australian and New Zealand governments, 
in terms of the Pacific and internationally 
- the invasion of I raq and the military in¬ 
tervention in the Solomon I slands 

We wanted to raise the question, are 
the A ustral i an and NZ governments seek¬ 
ing to use the crisis in the Solomons as a 
pretext for beefing up a colonial 
overlordship of the Pacific? 

That certainly seemed to be, from the 
public statements of the Australian gov¬ 
ernment, what they were on about. 

We didn't think an expansion of that 
colonial role was going to produce the re¬ 
sults the people of the Pacific need. 

What did you think of the Forum’s outcome? 

It was a reassertion of Australian pre¬ 
eminence in the Pacific. 

TheAustralianssaid they wanted their 
man to be the head of the PIF, and they 
achieved that result despite significant i ni- 
tial opposition. 

Previously the Australian head of 
state wouldn't bother attending. FI ere 
they were, present, lobbying and arm 
twisting, and insisting that Pacific Is¬ 
land states play a subordinate role to 
A ustralia's interests. 

It was a rather sad spectacle. Sad, be¬ 
cause the of the ultimate capitulation of 
the majority of Pacific I sland leaders. 

In fact, they are becoming no more 
than servants of A ustralian empire. 



MikeTreen 


What do you make of Helen Clark and New 
Zealand’s role at the Forum? 

They played the role they normally do, 
which is to butter the bread of the A us- 
traliansThey came out talking about re¬ 
specting sovereignty, but at the end of the 
day, they go with it. 

D espite the language being less overtly 
colonial, and FI elen Clark having a greater 
sense for the sensibilities of Island nations, 
it was at the end of the day a good cop/ 
bad cop performance which got the Pa¬ 
cific Island states to toe the line. 

We can expect the Pacific Island na¬ 
tions to obey the dictates of their paymas¬ 
ters more directly. 

How does what we see at the PIF relate to 
America’s so-called "war on terrorism"? 

I think that is a part of it.The A ustral ians 
have made that link themselves 

They have said that we have to, in terms 
of our relationship with the US, demon¬ 
strate our ability to lead in our region. 

So the deputy sheriff role is accepted 
with enthusiasm by A ustralia, and by N ew 


Zealand - with less enthusiasm, but at the 
end of the day New Zealand troops are in 
A fghanistan, in the Solomons, and in I raq. 

Where do you see GPJA heading? 

I think they should beplayingtherolethey 
have been playing as a connecting centre, 
a networking centre, and as a place where, 
when things become more possible in terms 
of activity, that you have institutionalised 
groups that have some political authority 
and people willing to get involved to make 
things happen, without having to go 
through the A BC's again to get there. 

A II it can do is be ready for action.The 
empire is on the march.There are going to 
be new conflicts unfortunately, and there's 
going to be the need for new movements. 

A nd there are protests against corpo¬ 
rate globalisation, G E , and other move¬ 
ments that G PJ A can play a role in bring¬ 
ing people together. 

There isa tendency for SocialistWorker 
peopleto lookfortheopportunityto bring 
a unified Left-wing movement together. 

I look forward to the day a strong L eft- 
wing political movement emerges in New 
Zealand. We're a way off that yet, and to 
accelerate that you would lose what's 
good about G PJ in A uckland, in terms of 
its diversity and its linkages and so on. 

Given what you said about being ready for 
action, wouldn't it be a good opportunity 
to bring GPJA to the rates revolt? 

I'm not sure that can happen directly. 
There are all sorts of issues raised by the 
rates revolt. There are a range of forces 
mobilising around it. 

But it is important that progressive 
people give that movement a progressive 
direction, and not allow it to be hijacked 
by the R ight wing, the anti-tax, anti-pub¬ 
lic transport people. 
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Pacific 


West Papuan independence betrayed 


I n 1962,1 ndonesia invaded theformer D utch colony 
of West Papua.They've been there ever since. 

Like the 1975 invasion of EastTimor, the I n- 
donesians were backed by the U S. The occupa¬ 
tion is supported by Australia and New Zealand. 

But out of the headlines, indigenous West Pa¬ 
puan people have been struggling for decades for 
their independence. 

Independence activist John Rumbiak was in 
New Zealand to lobby Pacific Forum leaders to 
support the struggle. 

A fterwards he did a national speaking tour, in¬ 
cluding a meeting organised by Peace A ction Wel¬ 
lington on A ugust 18 where hetalked and answered 
questions about the situation in West Papua. 



'Still a long way walk' 


West Papua has been controlled by a series of 
foreign powers. We've had a Dutch colonial 
government,]apanese rule, so-called "libera¬ 
tion" by the U S and then the I ndonesians - 
not to mention the missionaries 

I n 1969 we had the "A ct of Free Choice", 
which was actually the "A ct of No Choice". 
1,025 West Papuans, selected by Indonesian 
officials, out of a population of 700,000, were 
put in camps and intimidated.They voted to 
become part of I ndonesia. 

Of course, the West Papuans, they resisted. 
The Free West Papua movement started in 
1965, fighting in the bush. 

West Papua's indigenous population now 
is nearly 1.5 million.They are dominated by 
775,000 immigrants 

There are killings going on,family planning 
to limit population growth, poor health care, 
A ID S. The West Papuan people are going 
through depopulation.They predict that in 20- 
25 years, the West Papuan people will be ex¬ 
tinct in their own land. 

The mountainsare very rich in gold and cop¬ 
per. O neU S company owns the Freeport mine. 
N atural gas is now being exploited by B P. 

The I ndonesian military have extensive fi¬ 
nancial interests in West Papua.They operate 
legally and illegally. 

I n 2000-2001PT F reeport I ndonesia, the lo¬ 
cal subsidiary of the U S company, paid the I n- 
donesian military and police U S$10 million. 

We have experienced human rightsabuses, 
environmental destruction, political rights 
abuses But the culture of militarism and im¬ 
punity is so strong. N one of the perpetrators 
have been brought to justice until today. 

This has continued because of the tolerance 
of the international community, their silence. 
They don't do anything. 

"Special autonomy" was proposed by the 
I ndonesian government. It wasa one-sided de¬ 
cision. However, West Papuan elite groups 
went along with it and tried to draft a law. 

New Zealand supported it, "special au¬ 
tonomy", because itwould reducethedemand 
for independence and protect the territorial 
integrity of I ndonesia. 

Then at the beginning of thisyear,Jakarta 
passed a law dividing West Papua into three 



John Rumbiak 


provinces of I ndonesia, ignoring this draft law. 
The international community, they let it go. 

East Timor’s independence leaders looked to 
the US, Australia and New Zealand govern¬ 
ments for support, rather than the pro-democ¬ 
racy movement in Indonesia. So today, "inde¬ 
pendent" Timor is still under the thumb, its oil 
and gas taken by Australia. H ow can West Pa¬ 
pua win genuine independence? 

We share this analysis together.The prob¬ 
lem is, the civil society movement in I ndone¬ 
sia is very fragmented. People in I ndonesia are 
misled, that West Papua has always been part 
of I ndonesia. 

What can you do? We opened an office in 
Jakarta last year, to educate the Indonesian 
people. We're targeting the young generations. 

What supportdid you get at the Pacific Forum? 

The Pacific Islands Forum? We've just let 
Australia lead the Pacific. Come on, it's a farce! 

We should tell the Pacific Island leaders, 
"you're not representing us,you're represent¬ 
ing Bush and hismultinational corporations". 

Can armed struggle win independence? 

The Papuan Presidium Council, set up in 

2000, was in response to the failure of armed 
struggle. Now the moderates are leading a 
peaceful movement. 

Still, Indonesia murdered their leader in 

2001. The I ndonesian military don't want to 
have dialogue.There's still a long way walk. 


Key facts 

• West Papuan people are 
M elanesians. Thei r culture 
is similar to that of Pacific 
Island countries like 
Vanuatu, Fiji and the 
Solomon Islands. 

• West Papua was 
colonised by the Dutch. In 
1962, the Dutch were 
preparing to grant 
independence but the US, 
fearing instability in the 
region during the Cold War, 
did a deal giving West 
Papua to Indonesia. West 
Papua was renamed Irian 
Jaya. 

• The Free West Papua 
movement took up arms 
against the Indonesian 
occupiers in 1965. 

• After brutal suppression 
by Indonesian forces, the 
UN accepted the so-called 
1969 "Act of Free Choice". 
West Papuans, hand-picked 
and intimidated by the 
military, "voted" for 
integration with Indonesia. 

• Since 1962, over 100,000 
West Papuans have been 
killed by Indonesian forces. 

• West Papua’s natural 
resources, especially gold 
and copper, have been 
exploited by multinational 
companies in partnership 
with Indonesian 
authorities. 

• The Freeport mine in 
West Papua dumps 125,000 
tonnes of waste a day into 
rivers. 

• Three years ago, 3,000 
West Papuans representing 
their local communities 
declared independence 
and established the 
Papuan Presidium Council. 
The declaration was 
rejected by Indonesia, and 
has not been supported by 
Australia and New Zealand. 

• Indonesian forces are 
continuing to intimidate 
the population, detaining 
and torturing people. 
Yapenas Murib was 
murdered by the military. 
He was tied by his neck to 
the back of a truck and 
dragged along a road. 

• Jakarta is using the US 
"war on terrorism" as a 
cover for the brutal 
suppression of a genuine 
independence movement. 
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R eviews _ 

Free trade at any price? 


Free Trade 
At Any 
Price? The 
World Trade 
Organisa¬ 
tion Doha 
Round 
Edited by Dr 
Jane Kelsey 
Published by 
Arena, 

August 2003. 
$10 

Reviewed by DAVID COLYER 

For several daysattheend of 1999,around 
40,000 protesters disrupted the World 
Trade Organisation (WTO) ministerial 
meeting in Seattle. 

The meeting was supposed to unleash 
the next stage of capitalist globalisation. 
Instead it unleashed a new and unprec¬ 
edented global resistance movement. 

The protests brought together a vast 
range of activists from many countries who 
were concerned about many issues but who 
all saw that theWTO and corporate globali¬ 
sation were making things worse. 

U ntil thistime, most of them were used 
to thinking of their own campaign as a "sin¬ 
gle issue". At Seattle they realised that 
their issues were connected through the 
WTO and the system it's part of. 

M any of them identified that system as 
capitalism. A shocked corporate media 
picked up the term "anti-capitalism" and 
beamed it around the world. The global 
anti-capitalist "movement was move¬ 
ments" was born. 

Since then, the movement has grown 
immensely, feeding into the global anti-war 
movement thisyear.TheWTO, however, has 
managed to keep a low profile, with meet¬ 
ings tucked away in the Canadian moun¬ 
tains or the deserts of the M iddleE ast, while 
other institutions of global capitalism - the 
IM F and World B ank, the G 8, the World 
E conomic Forum - faced the protesters. 

Free Trade at Any Price? The World 
TradeOrganisation D ohaR ound spells out 
why it was the WTO that brought the 
movement together. 

The book is published by A rena (A c- 
tion, research and education network of 
A otearoa). 11 is edited byj ane K elsey, pro¬ 
fessor of law at A uckland U niversity. 

She and the other six contributing writ¬ 
ers do an excellent job of making the com¬ 
plexities of international trade deals rela¬ 
tively clear. 

Each page of the book addresses one 
topic, or one aspect of a topic.The history 
of the W TO, the various trade agreements 
that it oversees (GATT, GATS, TRIMS 
andTRIPS) and the positions taken by dif¬ 
ferent countries, including New Zealand, 
are addressed page by page. 

They reveal how the WTO has broad¬ 


ened its role from governing trade in 
manufactured goods to promoting priva¬ 
tisation of health, education and drinking 
water, and corporate ownership of genes. 

Labour and National governments have 
shared a commitment to the most extreme 
formsof free trade, in the hope that this will 
help gain access to markets for New Zea¬ 
land exporters. The book explains the de¬ 
tails of this policy, and then exposes some 
of the faulty arguments used to justify it. 

The book's emphasis on the WTO ne¬ 
gotiations themselves means the only re¬ 
sistance mentioned is that from the gov¬ 
ernments of the poor countries 

We should certainly oppose attempts by 
the big powers to bully and oppress smaller 
nationsThe M alaysian government,for ex¬ 
ample, hasa long history of opposing some 
aspects of globalisation. 

FI owever, as M alaysian socialists will 
tell you, this is because the authoritarian 
government is defending the interests of 
Malaysian corporations, not poor and 
working class M alays 

The page by page format continues as 
the book looks at how the WTO impacts 
on women, indigenous peoples, workers 
and the environment. The final section 
looks at some "bigger picture" issues, such 
as "the threat of U S imperialism". 

The book does not say, "this is what you 
can do". FI owever, its analysis isfull of use¬ 
ful pointers about the strategy. 

I thigh lights how opposition to theWTO 
agenda brings together campaigns against 
GE, poverty, the commercialisation of 
health and education and A merica's wars 
and for workers' wages and conditions, 
women's rights and tino rangatiratanga. 

The last page re-printsa call for protests 
at this month's WTO meeting in Cancun, 
M exico, ending with a fitting slogan:"No to 
war. E nd the tyranny of free trade and the 
WTO.A notherWorld is possible." 

Leigh Cookson,A rena'sdirector,talked 
to SocialistWorkerM onthly Review about 
the book. 

FreeTrade at A ny Price?, she says, was 
designed to place the issues in front of peo¬ 
ple and get them thinking.This, along with 


public meetings and leaflets, are the first 
steps in building "a cohesive opposition" 
to theWTO agenda. 

The next step is to "bring people to¬ 
gether," because decisions on howto build 
a mass campaign need to be made by a 
group much wider than just A rena. Leigh 
says A rena is hoping to hold a strategy 
meeting for activists sometime next year. 

Leigh described a division in the anti-glo¬ 
balisation movement between those who 
seek a "seat at the table" and those who 
want to smash institutions like theWTO. 

A rena (like Socialist Worker, the or¬ 
ganisation which publishes this magazine) 
is in the second camp. A s Leigh pus it, the 
WTO's policies are" part of the wider capi¬ 
talist system, which all has to go". 

Internationally, the most successful 
movements are those that get "out on the 
streets in force." To build this you have to 
"teach people the insand outs of how the 
WTO effects them". 

FI owever, getting information out is not 
enough. On the one hand, governments 
can put their negotiations"underground". 
O n the other, they can try and suck non¬ 
government organisations (NGOs) into 
thinking they can have a meaningful say. 

New Zealand governments, National and 
Labour, have used both these approaches 
U nfortunatelythe New Zealand Council of 
Trade Unions and many local NGOs have 
often fallen for this fake consultation. 

But a recent change Leigh has noticed 
is that "people are into hearing that things 
are interconnected. They want us to talk 
about the bigger picture - capitalism." 

This has even included groups like Ti- 
maru G rey Power.The war has helped peo¬ 
ple to see this interconnection, although 
she fears the wider picture could be lost 
through narrow anti-A mericanism. 

Leigh sees tremendous opportunities 
for anti-capitalist activiststo break through 
the pro-capitalist "free trade" consensus. 

FI owever, she is also worried that we 
could miss the opportunity. FreeTrade at 
Any Price? is a valuable tool to reach out to 
a wider audience and ensure we make the 
most of these exciting times 
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Culture 


'Art and Activism' conference 


By VAUGHANGUNSON 

"A rt,A ctivism and Social Change".These 
words grabbed my attention in an email 
forwarded to me about a conference in 
A uckland in a week's time. G iven an in¬ 
terest in all three, I thought that this con¬ 
ference would be one not to miss 

C ultural Provocation:A rt,A ctivism and 
Social Change, held in A uckland from 29- 
31 August, in many respects fulfilled my 
expectations. 

The conference brought together theo¬ 
rists, art historians, artists and activists. It 
was this diversity of speakers, and the re¬ 
sulting diversity in the audience, especially 
on the Friday and Saturday at the marae 
at M anukau I nstitute, which gave the con¬ 
ference its undeniable energy. 

American academics mixed it with 
M aori activists, while performance artists, 
film-makers, rappers, and M Ps were all 
given space to voice their thoughts on art 
and social change.This was not some dry 
academic conference. 

H ighlights were Te M iringa H ohaia's 
passionate introduction to the story of 
Parihaka and the M aori leadersTe Whiti 
o Rongomai andTohu Kakahi. 

Links were made between the state's 
use of force to steal land from Taranaki 
M aori in the 19th century and the current 
government's legislation against Maori 
claims to the foreshore and seabed. 

A ndy B ichlbaum's presentation of vid¬ 


eos made bytheY esM en, a group that has 
impersonated World Trade Organisation 
(WTO) officials at business conferences 
and on liveTV,had the audience doubled- 
over with laughter. 

The Yes M en use parody and satire to 
undermine the WTO's free trade agenda. 
At one conference, they announced the 
closure of the WTO to a believing audi¬ 
ence. 

T h ese" provocati o ns" .which generated 
media attention and have been subse¬ 
quently collected into a feature film (watch 
for the businessman's "leisure suit") are 
intended to draw attention to the truth 
about free trade and corporate globalisa¬ 
tion. 

0 ne of the recurring themes of the con¬ 
ference was the importance artists, film¬ 
makers and activists placed on breaking 
through the lies and distortions of main¬ 
stream media. 

M aori film-maker, M erata M ita, said 
that media was "an enemy to me and my 
people. I'm doing something to counter 
that." 

The consensus was that artists and cul¬ 
tural producers could reach and inspire 
people - that these "provocateurs" could 
initiate reflection on injustice, oppression 
and dominant ideology. 

This might be achieved using realism, 
humour, irony or shock - the full range of 
approaches available to artists working in 
different mediums. 


Whilecurrentpolitical issues,likeM aori 
claims to the foreshore or the Iraq war, 
energized the talks and the discussion, lit¬ 
tle time was devoted to what tactics and 
political strategies might be used to 
achieve real world political goals. 

A rtists might be able to contribute to 
the goal of social change, but what that 
social change might actually be and how it 
might be achieved was often left as a dis¬ 
tant abstraction. 

W hich leads me to one criticism of the 
conference, and it is a significant one. A b- 
sent was a class analysis of contemporary 
issues or any reference to the historical 
struggles of unions in this country; likewise, 
to artists who have sought to work with 
the organised working class. 

I n a conference that boasted such a di¬ 
verse range of inspiring speakers, this was 
a telling omission. 

For that reason the conference, despite 
its obvious relevance, was still symptomatic 
of the abandonment of class analysis by 
many intellectuals in the 1980s and 1990s, 
the result of the rampant neo-liberal 
agenda of successive governments and the 
postmodern theory that dominated aca- 
demicand cultural institutions at that time. 

There was talk of a similar conference 
in the near future. FI opefully, such a con¬ 
ference will include more discussion on the 
importance of the organised working class, 
essential to bringing about the better world 
everyone at the conference so desired. 


_ L etters 

Socialism for the 21st century? 


I n the July Socialist Worker 
Monthly Review there was 
some celebration of the fact 
that the A lliance was seri¬ 
ously discussing whether to 
make "socialism" the core of 
its manifesto. 


A couple of weeks later, 
columnist Chris Trotter 
mused on the sudden falling 
out of favour of the Labour 
government with the media, 
concluding that the lack of 
A 11 i ance" i deal i sm" wasafa- 


tal flaw in Labour's hopes for 
re-election. 

These two literary events 
set me to pondering the cur¬ 
rent political climate and its 
contradictions. First I had to 
recall a definition of social¬ 


ism, for the term has disap¬ 
peared from popular usage. 

I remembered interview¬ 
ing J ock Barnes. FI e passion¬ 
ately remembered the elec¬ 
tion of the first L abour gov¬ 
ernment and the key policy 
in its manifesto - the social¬ 
ising (ie public ownership) of 
the meansof production, dis¬ 
tribution and exchange.Then 
he went on to call them trai¬ 
tors because they didn't ful¬ 
fil this policy. 

I nstead we got the welfare 
state, some nationalising of 
production (the coal mines 
for example), a state-owned 
media, the Reserve Bank, 
compulsory unionism, free 
health and education - 
strands of "socialism" which 
until recent times, were built 
into the system. 

This was possible 
electorally because of the 

► 



May Day, 1932:10,000 workers thronged lunch-time and evening rallies in Christchurch to hear socialists 
from the Labour Party, the Socialist Party and the Communist Party. New Zealand has a strong socialist 
history, but what does socialism mean today? 
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L etters 


► 

abjectfailureof capitalism as 
demonstrated by the depres¬ 
sion, so that small business 
and farmers could join with 
workers in wanting a differ¬ 
ent regime from that of com¬ 
petitive individualism. 

For that first Labour gov¬ 
ernment, the working class's 
ability to consume had to be 
increased. It was therefore, 
for a time, a win-win situation 
- capitalism survived and so¬ 
cial equality increased. 

This electoral version of 
socialism, E nglish in its prag¬ 
matism, achieving what it can 
as it can, with a spiritual nod 
to revolution and more ex¬ 
treme doctrines, comes and 
goes - usually coming from 
situations of abject capitalist 
failure, often going in mo¬ 
ments of violence. 

A llende's government in 
Chile, overthrown in a US- 
backed coup by general 
Pinochet in 1973, would be a 
classic example. 

But then, standing behind 
this version is the more sin¬ 
ewy communist manifesto, in 
which socialism is a stage on 
the path to communism, a 
stage which demandsa dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat - 
for only someone utterly 
naive would believe that 
capital will stand idly by and 
see its assets (those means of 
production, distribution and 
exchange) taken over by the 
unruly mob. 

Unfortunately, historical 
experience has revealed that 
this stage can lead to contra¬ 
dictions which have severely 
injured the idea of socialism. 

So what will the A lliance 
come up with and how rel¬ 
evant will it be to the current 
situation, which is not simply 
a national one - in fact any¬ 
thing but. 

Peace movement 

The New York Times came 
up with a statement during 
the lead-up to the I raq inva¬ 
sion which resonated 
through the peace move¬ 
ment: "There may still be two 
superpowers on the planet - 
the U nited States and world 
public opinion". 

A fter the invasion, which 
revealed that the people on 
the street were somewhat im¬ 
potent, the comment has 
been made,"If only the inter¬ 
national working class had 
been more militant". 

A nd that comment recog¬ 
nises the power that the 


strike has, compared with 
vigils, protests, marches etc. 
For the strike hurts economi¬ 
cally. I n the words of the un¬ 
ion song, "I n our hands there 
is a power greater than their 
hoarded gold". 

B ut at this stage of analy¬ 
sis, harsh reality hits, for the 
working class is nationally 
and internationally neither 
unified nor militant. Union 
membership as a percentage 
of the workforce is low, 20 
percent and under. 

In many countries union¬ 
ism is not allowed, in many 
corporations it is seriously 
frowned upon. G enerally the 
"revolutionary role of the 
proletariat" is not considered 
a relevant idea. 

If trade unions must exist 
then they do so as"organised 
labour", to bring that input 
into the tripartite managing 
of the economy. 

With membership of the 
union no longer compulsory, 
union leadership must not 
get out of step with rank and 
file and believes that only 
through legislation will im¬ 
provements be made. A nd 
legislation will only come 
from sitting at the table. 

Contradictions 

So the proletariat in this 
guise is wedded to the cen¬ 
tre. B ut meanwhile, there are 
considerable contradictions 
amassing. 

U S capitalism, with its 
military arsenal in support, is 
determined to dominate the 
world scene. Other capitalist 
blocs fret over this situation. 

Thetransferring of wealth 
from poor to rich continues, 
both nationally and interna¬ 
tionally. Environmental 
threats increase. 

I n pockets, such as A rgen- 
tina, the system basically 
breaks down and strange 
flowerings begin to occur - 
workers taking over redun¬ 
dant factories and working 
them co-operatively, green 
dollar economies operating 
nationally. 

It isincreasinglyapparent 
that we in the "minority 
world" have to stop consum¬ 
ing at the rate we are doing. 
11 is simply non-sustainable. 

So while the A lliance is 
discussing whether to be¬ 
come a socialist party, the 
G reens are discussing 
whether to have an economic 
policy of nil growth, which is 
possibly a more radical act. 


I think this peculiar, 
mixed-up state of the world, 
which seems ultimately a sign 
of decadence within the 
dominant system, and which 
makes the future a problem¬ 
atic thing to predict, leads to 
an idea which has come from 
the Zapatista movement in 
M exico: "0 ne big No and 
many small Yeses". 

I n making this statement, 
they were saying we are 
agreed on the evil of the sys¬ 
tem as it is, but both in what 
we are doing about it and 
what we are envisaging as the 
way forward, there is huge 
diversity. 

E ach of our "Yeses" is 
then a small contribution, 
and in some ways our own 
business. While this is not 
ideal, while we may still 
dream of an international 
revolution conducted by an 
aroused proletariat, it is not 
possible to match that dream 
to reality. 

Start 

Down here on the West 
Coast it's hard to know 
where to start, even within 
the above framework. Ac¬ 
cording to the regional coun¬ 
cil, the majority of people are 
subsisting on $5000-$15000. 

A s I return to working in 
the community sector, I real¬ 
ise that each community or¬ 
ganisation is now forced to 
operate as a small business if 
it is to receive funding. 

The role promoted in 
every circle is the role of the 
entrepreneur. The values 
promoted are those of the 
marketplace - innovation, 
presentation, service, net¬ 
working. 

This role and these values 
are the cure for everything. 
Programmes to encourage 
entrepreneurial thinking are 
taught in schools, tertiary in¬ 
stitutions, prisons, commu¬ 
nity groups, marae, churches, 


therapy groups. 

This results in a peculiarly 
denseyetfragmented and in¬ 
coherent bureaucracy, eg an 
inordinate number of organi- 
sationsfocusing on "youth at 
risk". 

Meanwhile, wealth does 
begin to invade and "redress 
the balance", but in the form 
of people from outside buy¬ 
ing up properties as invest¬ 
ment, the middle class form 
of saving for retirement. E i- 
ther that or by the interna¬ 
tional wealthy establishing 
holiday mansions along the 
coastline. 

The local working class 
are offered the choice of ei¬ 
ther becoming peasant-like 
figures in a huge heritage 
park (local "flavour") or jobs 
with international mining 
companies whose operations 
are dodgy and transient. 

Divided 

But the cheap consumer 
items keep flowing in, and 
Warehouse consumer 
therapy keeps the lid on 
things. 

That plus the media which, 
in its ever increasing density, 
demands scandal, stuff-ups, 
violence, threats, racism, rapac¬ 
ity - especially racism - as a 
means of keeping the working 
class divided and paranoid. 

I n daily life though, a sort 
of street socialism exists. 
G enerosity and voluntary la¬ 
bour are required to keep 
these small communities 
functioning. 

The Strongman miners go 
on strike and their banners 
recall the past. I n a way these 
are the little "Yeses" down 
here, collective values em¬ 
bodied in everyday life. 

The problem is articulat¬ 
ing them further and in ena¬ 
bling the big "No!" to be 
stated coherently. 

PAUL MAUNDER 
Blackball 
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Write a letter to Socialist Worker. 
Post to PO Box 36-106 M oera, 

9 Lower Hutt or email 
„ socialist-worker@pl.net 

Please include phone number to 
^v^verify authorship. 
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Socialist Worker info 


Contact the 
socialists near you 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: vaughang@hug.co.nz 


★ AUCKLAND 


M eets 7.30pm every Tuesday at the 
Trade Union Centre, 147 Great North 
Rd, Grey Lynn. Transport available. 

Phone: Len 634 3984 


★ HAMILTON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 

Email: queenoffrankton@iotmail.com 


★TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: hatosnell@iotmail.com 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


★ WELLINGTON 


M eets 7.00pm on Thursdays (except 
first Thursday of the month) in Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs - use back/side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 

Phone: Grant 566 8538 
Fax: (04) 566 8532 

Email: grant_brookes@paradise.net.nz 
Write: PO Box 36-106 Moera, Lower Hutt 


★ GREYMOUTH 


Phone: Kyle (03) 762 6055 
Email: kyle_webster@hotmail.com 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


★ TIMARU 


Phone: Vaughan 686 6498 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984 

Fax: (09) 634 3936 

Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 

Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 

Socialist Worker 
Monthly Review 

is on the internet 

http://au.geocities.com/swo_nz/ 


Socialist Worker A 

WHERE WE STAND B 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploita¬ 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society’s wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically plans 
its production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This 
will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial Stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Green, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers’ state 
based on workers' councils and 
workers’ militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, 
Maori, Pacific Peoples, immigrants 
and refugees, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op¬ 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government’s approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working class 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish¬ 
ment of a workers’ state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through involve¬ 
ment in the day-to-day struggles of 
workers and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in size 
and influence to provide leadership in 
the struggle for working class self¬ 
emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 


I-1 

| Want to fight for a better world? Join Socialist Worker | 

I □ I want to help distribute Socialist Worker leaflets 1 

1 □ I want to join Socialist Worker ' 

j NAME. PHONE. j 

i ADDRESS. ! 

■ EMAIL. j 

I Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685 Auckland I 
I or, Phone (09) 634 3983 or, Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 8 

i_i 
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Industrial Action A regular column by DON FRANKS 


How to get a job 
on the railways 


"JobsJolt." That ugly expression sounds like what it is, a swift 
kick in the pants for this country's many unemployed. J obsj olt's 
attack on workers is fully exposed on page 8 of this paper. 

If you're unemployed, you'll want strong action to improve 
your situation right now. 

No presently existing socialist group has the strength to seri¬ 
ously challenge Labour's attacks on the unemployed.That's be¬ 
cause socialists currently don't have connection with masses of 
workers. 

U nions have such connections W hat are they doing aboutj obs 
Jolt? Council of Trade U nions secretary Carol Beaumont ex¬ 
pressed concerns about the scheme's intentions towards single 
parents, but supported the programme overall. 

"The government's 'Jobs Jolt' initiative will succeed if it ac¬ 
tively supports people into real sustainable work. 

"The CTU is working with the government and employers... 
to build a high wage, high skill, quality economy", she said.The 
CTU secretary also 0 Ked Labour's decision to work-test unem¬ 
ployed people who move to low employment areas or who won't 
leave their homes for what the ministry of social development 
determines to be "suitable" employment. 

Carol Beaumont's thoughts are the latest expression of CTU 
leaders' "social partnership model of unionism... ready and will¬ 
ing to work with government and business" (CTU central policy 
document, Unions, Innovation & Sustainable Development). 

W hat use is social partnership to ordinary unemployed work¬ 
ers struggling to get by out in the real world? 

What actually happens if you, say, apply for a job clipping tick¬ 
ets for Tranz Rail? 

First you must ring up the employment agency and tell them 
you're interested in the position. They'll take your name and 
number, promising to call back later. 

That may or may not happen. L ucky applicantsare called back 
and asked if they take illegal drugs, or have any criminal convic¬ 
tions. 

To advance, say "no" to both these questionsY ou may then be 
invited to appear at the agency's office. 

On arrival you get a thick sheaf of forms to fill out and sign. 

The word "partnership" does not appear anywhere in these 
documents. I nstead there are demands for: 

■ Full detailsof your medical history and accident compensa¬ 
tion claims. 

■ Your agreement to be drug tested. 

■ Your agreement for the agency to obtain all your details 
from theWhanganui computer. 

■ Your agreement for the agency to conduct a "court search". 

■ Your signature to a "Confidentiality A greement". 

The "C onfidential ity A greement" isnota reassurance that your 
personal details will be treated in confidence. 

Quite the opposite. 

The Confidentiality A greement authorises the agency to "ac¬ 
quire any information that may be required" about you "from any 
person or company", including police and credit reference cards 

You're also required to let the company "furnish any third party 
with detailsof your application". 

If you are beginning to think this"Confidential ityA greement" 
would be better described as a "Transparency A greement", you're 
wrong. 

Confidentiality is there - for the agency and your future em¬ 
ployers. "You should not give interviews or make any comments 



Helen Clark and CTU president Ross Wilson: "Partners". 


without expressed permission", "any work you do or any infor¬ 
mation that comes to your notice must be regarded as confiden¬ 
tial" and "your agreement not to disclose anything at all concern¬ 
ing your assignment" is required. 

I n other words, the company can use any means to spy on you 
and do what it likes with the information, while you may not say 
a word about them to anyone. 

If you're unwilling to trade in your freedom of speech to be¬ 
come a ticket collector you have a difficult choice to make. 

Q uestioning the one-sided contract means you get no job. 

Y ou could just sign everything offered to you and worry about 
consequences later. 

J ust remember the contract says instant dismissal may follow 
any subsequent breach of the agreement on your part. 

Those making it through the final job interview and onto the 
train are rewarded with a high stress, split shift job grossing just 
over $12 an hour. 

These workers are by no means bottom of the economic lad¬ 
der. A s A lliance unionist M att M cCarten recently pointed out, 
around 400,000 N ew Zealand workers get less than $10 an hour. 

M any of those are casuals with no security of working hours. 

A gainst that background, talk of "partnership" between un- 
ionsand government and employersisasappropriateasaturd in 
a punchbowl. 

Effective struggle for better pay and democratic workplaces 
requires scrapping "partnership" illusions. Previously, both here 
and in other countries, workers have made gains using socialist 
tactics of united militant action - not in partnership with govern¬ 
ment and employers, but hard out against them. 

Future issues of I ndustrial A ction will look at practical ways 
to bring effective socialist tactics back into the mainstream of 
workers' struggles 
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